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SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
RENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

•  Trends  and  Issues 

NEA’s  annual  report  on  “Teacher  Supply  and  Demand” 
Damn  kids  think  they’re  members  of  the  predicts  that  the  class  of  1960  will  produce  129,295 

human  race,  states  James  Reston,  Washington  editor  newly  eligible  teachers,  compared  with  119,421  a  year 

of  The  New  York  Times.  In  a  recent  column,  he  wrote,  ago.  But  only  95,000  of  these  graduates  will  take  jobs 

“The  postwar  generation  that  was  supposed  to  be  so  in  classrooms.  This  will  leave  a  gross  shortage  of 

bland  and  shaky-shivery  has  just  knocked  over  the  135,000  teachers  next  fall  —  the  same  shortage  as 

Korean  government  and  is  now  working  on  the  govern-  this  year, 

ment  of  Turkey. 

“In  Cuba  the  students  have  leanied  to  shoot  before  IJ.  S.  high  schools  arc  behind  the  times, 

they  learned  to  shave.  In  our  South  the  Negro  students  maintains  Dr.  Franklin  Patterson  of  Tufts  College, 

are  no  longer  relying  on  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Medford,  Mass.  He  said  that  despite  accolades  for 

but  following  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his  doctrine  of  the  nation’s  high  school  system,  it  is  still  in  the  “horse 

nonviolent  protest.  In  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  Latin  and  buggy  stage.  As  far  as  the  majority  of  the  high 

America  it’s  the  same:  damn  kids  think  they’re  mem-  schools  is  concerned,  it  is  as  though  the  tremendous 

bers  of  the  human  race!”  development  of  the  sciences  of  man  in  the  past  half 

The  major  problem  facing  the  nation,  according  to  century  had  not  occurred,”  he  said, 
the  Pulitzer  prize  winning  reporter,  is  that  “the  world 

is  in  revolt,  but  we  are  happy,  and  the  cries  of  the  Enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  passed  the 

discontented  seem  far  away.  5  million  mark  this  year.  The  National  Catholic  Wel- 

“The  Negro  students  in  the  South  are  aroused  and  fare  Conference  reports  that  there  are  10,278  elemen- 

enraged  because  they  are  fighting  for  their  own  free-  tary  and  2,401  high  schools.  Their  combined  enrollment 

dom,  but  there  is  little  excitement  about  the  world-  is  5,090,012  —  an  increase  of  191,319  over  last  year, 

wide  struggle  on  the  campuses  in  the  North,”  he  writes.  The  schools  are  staffed  by  143,491  teachers. 

Pointing  out  that  “there  is  a  vast  gap  now  between 

the  intellectual  community  of  the  nation  and  the  poli-  The  end  of  parish-controlled  parochial 

tical  community,”  Reston  asks,  schools  was  called  for  by  Father  Neil  McCluskey,  S.J., 

“Which  of  the  presidential  candidates  can  arouse  associated  editor  of  America,  national  Jesuit  pu bli¬ 
the  postwar  generation  of  our  country  to  get  involved  cation.  He  told  the  National  Catholic  Education  Asso- 

in  the  world-wide  struggle  that  will  affect  the  nation’s  ciation  Convention  that  the  parochial  school  as  an 

and  their  own  security?”  independent,  parish-controlled  and  parish-financed 

operation  is  an  “anachronism.”  For  the  greater  good,  he 
Federal  research  grants  do  not  threaten  said,  all  parochial  schools  should  become  diocesan 

American  universities,  maintains  Dr.  Ernst  Weber,  schools.  In  place  of  tuition  charges,  a  school  tax  should 

president  of  the  Brooklyn  ( N.Y. )  Polytechnic  Institute.  be  levied  on  every  Catholic  wage-earning  family  in 

Government-sponsored  research  is  the  ideal  financial  the  diocese.  He  also  proposed  that  the  first  six  grades 

solution  to  many  a  university  problem,  he  said.  Last  be  dropped  and  the  resources  be  concentrated  on 

November,  the  American  Givil  Liberties  Union  grades  7  through  12  in  those  areas  where  the  church 

charged  that  the  quality  of  higher  education  and  the  cannot  educate  all  Catholic  children, 

freedom  of  institutions  and  faculty  members  were  in 

jeopardy  due  to  federal  control  over  large  segments  Shorts  ban  threatens  classic  eonture.  Stu- 

of  research  carried  on  in  colleges  and  universities.  dents  at  Barnard  College  (undergraduate  woman’s 

division  of  Columbia  University)  are  fighting  mad. 
The  college  has  banned  slacks  and  Bermuda  shorts 
from  the  classrooms. 


The  teacher  shortage  continues  despite  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  potential  teachers.  The 
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•  Adminigtratian 


Stock  school-building  plans  won^t  save  a 

red  cent,  claims  John  B.  Richards,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  a  jab  at  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  which  recently  set  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  stock  school  plans  available  to  school 
districts  as  an  economy  measure,  Mr.  Richards  said: 

“Stock  plans  actually  result  in  higher  costs  to  the 
taxpayer.  More  money  must  be  spent  to  adapt  stock 
plans  to  local  conditions  —  the  site,  the  soil,  the  orienta¬ 
tion  and  other  factors  —  than  would  be  spent  on  an 
individually  designed  school.”  In  addition,  he  said, 
stock  plans  “freeze  design  for  several  years  when  it 
could  be  a  continuously  changing  concept.” 

Speaking  at  the  A.I.A.’s  annual  convention  last 
month  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Richards  said  that  26 
other  states  have  tried  stock  school  plans  and  found 
them  “unworkable.”  He  said  the  architectiu’al  profes¬ 
sion  would  work  to  reverse  the  New  York  decision. 

Though  stock  building  plans  are  taboo,  Mr.  Richards 
pointed  out  that  architects  are  all  for  use  of  standard¬ 
ized  components  or  other  materials  that  help  to  cut 
costs. 

Count  nosoN  in  the  cafeteria.  OfRcials  at  Ter¬ 
rell  Junior  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  found  to 
their  dismay  that  the  school’s  cafeteria  was  being 
patronized  by  a  number  of  nonstudents.  “You  can  get 
a  good  hot  plate  for  about  40  cents,”  said  one  16-year- 
old  cafeteria  patron  when  presented  in  court  on  a 
charge  of  unlawful  entry. 


•  School  Board 


start  from  the  top  and  nork  down,  said 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Gordon  during  a  radio  talk  last  month 
in  which  he  urged  the  nation’s  parent-teacher  groups 
to  see  that  politics  are  thrown  out  of  the  nation’s 
.school  boards.  As  a  starting  point.  Dr.  Gordon  called 
for  a  federally  appointed  commission  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  nation  to  work  out  a  statement  of  the  aims  of 
education.  Dr.  Gordon,  director  of  the  Office  of  Teach¬ 
er  Training  at  Yale,  said: 

“You  can  not  reform  the  schools  from  the  bottom  up, 
rather  you  must  start  with  the  school  board  and  they, 
in  turn,  will  pick  good  superintendents.”  It  follows, 
he  said,  that  good  superintendents  will  pick  good 
principals  and  “good  principals  will  .  .  .  find  good 
teachers.”  A  good  teacher,  said  Dr.  Gordon,  is  one  who 
doesn’t  have  his  back  to  the  wall  because  of  political 
pressure  and  is  not  afraid  of  exploring  controversial 
issues. 


The  fact  that  the  school  board  has  become  a  “polit¬ 
ical”  office  rather  than  a  “service”  office  is  “one  of  the 
factors  that  is  most  defeating  to  American  education,” 
said  Dr.  Gordon. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


**The  classroom  shortage  will  end  without 

federal  assistance,”  claims  the  Gouncil  of  State  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  —  an  old  foe  of  federal  spending 
for  education.  The  Council  told  its  member  units  last 
month  that  the  nation’s  communities  and  states  “have 
provided  for  the  construction  of  far  more  classrooms 
each  year  than  the  many  so-called  authorities  argued 
would  be  the  maximums”  and  the  “alleged  shortages 
and  projections  of  need  were  greatly  exaggerated.” 
Federal  aid  will  be  “absurd”  in  a  few  years,  said  the 
Council,  which  also  hinted  that  federal  aid’s  advocates 
are  as  interested  in  getting  more  money  for  teachers’ 
salaries  as  they  are  in  getting  more  classrooms.  The 
NEA  accused  the  Council  of  “playing  with  figures.” 


PRIMCIPAL  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
1961 

For  the  third  year,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publica¬ 
tions  will  sponsor  a  “Principal  of  the  Year” 
Award.  As  in  the  past,  a  man  or  woman  will  be 
selected  by  a  panel  of  nationally  known  educators 
on  the  basis  of  a  nominating  statement  submitted 
by  the  principal’s  teachers.  The  nominating  state¬ 
ment  is  not  to  exceed  1,000  words.  Only  class¬ 
room  teachers  are  eligible  to  write  and  submit 
nominating  statements. 

The  contest  closes  December  15,  1960.  The 
winner  will  be  announced  early  in  1961.  The 
accent  is  on  leadership  and  action.  \Vliat  the 
principal  is  doing  and  has  done  to  improve  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  school  will  outweigh  in  importance 
the  number  of  education  organizations  he  belongs 
to.  Dynamic  leadership  that  inspires  the  school 
staff  and  the  community  will  be  a  major  criterion. 

Last  year’s  winner  was  Fred  Landolphi,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  South  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
First  “Principal  of  the  Year”  was  John  T.  War- 
burton,  principal  of  Grossmont  High  School, 
Grossmont,  Calif. 

For  further  information,  write  Allan  .\inenta, 
Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave., 
New  London,  Conn. 
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Many  Ntatcsi  can  find  the  money  to  pay  tor 

schools  by  simply  revising  their  revenue  systems  and 
opening  new  tax  sources.  Merritt  M.  Chambers  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  told  the  National  Conference 
on  School  Finance  last  month  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that 
the  states  have  a  “marvelously  varied  panorama”  of 
income  and  general  sales  taxes.  “Any  impression  that 
states  have  scraped  the  barrel  of  revenue  sources  is 
(juite  erroneous,”  Dr.  Chambers  said. 

Dr.  Chambers  pointed  out  that,  while  two  states 
have  general  retail  sales  taxes  at  four  cents  on  the 
dollar,  more  than  a  dozen  states  have  no  general  sales 
taxes  at  all;  more  than  30  states  have  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  but  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
states  have  none;  at  least  two  states  have  neither  gen¬ 
eral  sales  taxes  nor  income  taxes  of  any  kind. 


•  PhUogophy  and  Goals 


Think  about  this  for  a  while.  The  Brewton 
Edition  School  Talk,  a  four-page  tabloid  published 
three  times  a  year  by  the  Brewton,  Ala.,  city  schools 
for  the  entire  community,  recently  asked  its  readers  to 
do  some  hard  thinking  about  education.  Here  is  a 
sampling  of  the  provocative  questions  tossed  at  Brew¬ 
ton  ites: 

—  What  are  the  purposes  of  our  schools? 

—  Who  is  deserving  of  an  education? 

—  Who  should  decide  what  an  educational  frill  is  in 
this  community? 

—  What  is  a  failure?  On  what  basis  do  you  determine 
who  is  a  failure? 

—  Can  we  afford  better  schools  for  our  boys  and  girls? 

—  What  is  quality  education?  Must  it  be  hard,  de¬ 
manding  and  unattractive? 

—  How  much  effort  and  energy  have  you  put  forth 
recently  to  find  out  about  our  schools? 


•  Curriculum 


Will  the  track  system  work  in  elementary 
schools?  A  three-track  system  —  separate  courses  of 
instruction  for  slow,  average  and  fast  learners  —  was 
begun  recently  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Making  an  initial  report,  principals  in  the 
schools  generally  approved  the  idea.  However,  they 
pointed  out  some  serious  drawbacks: 

—  Because  their  families  tend  to  move  to  the  suburbs, 
children  in  the  highest  ability  groups  are  steadily 
transferring.  As  the  brighter  children  leave,  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  slow  learners  moves  in, 
making  it  diflScult  to  maintain  tracks. 

—  Slow  learners  tend  to  be  behavior  problems.  Putting 
all  the  slow  learners  together  concentrates  too  many 
educational,  emotional  and  social  problems  in  one 
place. 

—  Some  parents  of  slow  learners  have  expressed  resent¬ 
ment  at  having  their  children  so  classified.  In  many 
cases,  parents  are  trying  to  pressure  their  children 


into  working  beyond  their  ability.  One  principal 
noted  evidence  of  tutoring  and  priming  of  students 
at  home. 

—  Though  flexibility  is  considered  the  essence  of  the 
plan,  some  principals  are  finding  it  difficult  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Once  children  are  bracketed  in  a  group  they 
tend  to  stay  there,  said  one. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  forgotten  part  of  the  world 
in  U.  S.  classrooms,  writes  Robert  W,  Harper  in  the 
April  Social  Studies.  Mr.  Harper,  a  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  Far  East  Program  specialist,  believes  too 
many  of  our  secondary  school  and  college  texts  give 
only  cursory  treatment  to  an  area  constantly  growing 
in  its  importance  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  As  communism  gains  strength,  says 
-Mr.  Harper,  “one  day  it  may  bo  too  late  to  remedy 
our  present  lack  of  knowledge  about  Southeast  Asia.” 

The  truth  about  Hitler  can^t  he  found  in 

German  textbooks.  But,  says  Erwin  Kroll  of  the  Wash- 
ingfon  Post,  neither  can  it  be  found  in  American  texts, 
when  acts  of  anti-Semitism  flared  up  in  West  Germany 
earlier  this  year,  many  educators  complained  that  one 
reason  was  the  ignorance  of  nazism  and  its  evils  on 
the  part  of  German  youth.  The  same  may  be  true  in 
this  country.  After  examining  a  number  of  history  texts 
widely  used  in  U.  S.  schools,  Kroll  found  only  one  or 
two  that  delve  into  Nazi  atrocities  with  any  detail.  The 
texts,  writes  Kroll,  show  “a  marked  reluctance  to  say 
more  than  is  necessary  about  the  concentration  camps 
and  gas  chambers  which  claimed  their  toll  as  late  as 
15  years  ago.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Education  of  Teachers:  Curriculiun  Programs.  Report  of 
the  Kansas  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  Con¬ 
ference  in  1959.  National  Commission  on  TEPS,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  464pp.  $3.50.  (Recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  educators  who  met  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
la.st  year  to  discuss  changes  necessary  in  teacher  education 
curriculums  to  provide  outstanding  teachers  for  the  future.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


The  composition-reading  machine  is  here. 

Modern  science  has  yet  to  come  up  with  an  electronic- 
brain  that  will  read,  correct  and  grade  English  themes. 
But,  says  Sally  von  Schaik  in  the  April  English  Journal, 
schools  can  have  the  next  best  thing:  a  “composition¬ 
reading  machine”  made  up  of  teachers  and  trained 
volunteer  readers. 

Two  years  ago,  a  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  citizens  com¬ 
mittee  complained  that  junior  high  school  students 
were  not  doing  enough  writing.  They  followed  their 
report  with  an  offer  to  help.  Harvey  Handel,  principal 
of  Schenectady’s  Oneida  Junior  High,  grabbed  at  the 
offer  and  before  long  two  dozen  volunteer  readers 
were  reading  and  correcting  English  themes,  teachers 
were  freed  of  a  lot  of  drudgery  and  Oneida  students 
were  writing  up  to  20  times  the  number  of  themes  as 
in  the  past. 
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The  plan,  now  in  its  second  successful  year,  is  ex¬ 
tending  over  to  social  studies  classes  and  has  made 
marked  improvements  in  the  writing  abilities  of 
Oneida  students. 

Mrs.  von  Schaik,  a  volunteer  reader  and  part-time 
English  teacher  at  Oneida,  says  the  plan  has  its  prob¬ 
lems,  and  its  worth  may  not  be  determined  until  pres¬ 
ent  students  get  into  high  school  and  take  college 
board  entrance  exams.  But  she  feels  that  “any  sec¬ 
ondary  school  which  finds  itself  with  heavy  teacher 
loads,  and  which  has  a  parent  group  that  is  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  interested,  would  find  that  such  a  program 
would  prove  itself  in  a  hundred  ways.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  High  School:  Prereading  In¬ 
struction  by  Patricia  O’Connor.  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  'Washington  25,  D.  C.  50pp.  25(f.  (A 
pamphlet  suggesting  methods  of  planning  and  mganizing  in¬ 
struction  of  languages  during  the  prereading  period.) 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Public  schools  teach  religion  every  day, 

suggests  Rolfe  L.  Hunt  in  one  chapter  of  a  new  book. 
By  instructing  children  in  the  values  of  brotherhood, 
devotion  to  truth,  equality  and  other  moral  \'alues, 
public  schools  thus  support  church  and  synagogue  in 
education,  writes  Mr.  Hunt.  He  adds: 

“The  public  school  is  important  to  the  religious  edu¬ 
cator.  Its  existence  is  a  fact  of  religious  significance, 
and  as  an  institution  it  incarnates  many  ideals  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  To  the  extent  defined  by  the  American 
people  in  a  society  including  a  wide  diversity  of  faith 
backgrounds,  the  public  school  cooperates  with  home 
and  church  in  their  efforts  to  guide  religious  growth 
of  children.” 

Religious  Education,  edited  by  Marvin  Taylor.  Ab¬ 
ingdon  Press,  201  Eighth  Ave.  South,  Nashville  2, 
Tenn.  446pp.  $6.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

What’s  Lutheran  in  Education?  by  Allan  Hart  Jaksmann.  Con¬ 
cordia  Publishing  House,  3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis  18, 
Mo.  185pp.  $3.50.  (Describes  the  differences  between  Lutheran 
education  and  other  forms  of  secular  education  along  with  an 
outline  of  Lutheran  goals  and  philosophies.) 


•  Audiovisual 


Now  they  can  talk  to  the  TV  tube  —  and 

get  an  answer.  Educational  television’s  biggest  draw¬ 
back  is  lack  of  interaction  between  students  and 
teacher.  In  E-TV,  the  teacher  talks  and  talks;  the  stu¬ 
dent  —  perhaps  bursting  with  questions  —  sits  passive¬ 
ly  and  chews  a  pencil.  Now,  thanks  to  an  experimental 
talkback  system  designed  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  students  can  talk  back  and  forth  with  a  21-inch 
screen. 

The  system  is  now  in  operation  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Here’s  how  it  works:  Classrooms  in  eight  public  schools 


are  linked  via  coaxial  cables  and  telephone  lines  to  a 
central  studio.  In  each  classroom  there  are  three  com¬ 
bination  microphone-speakers,  two  suspended  over 
the  class  and  one  on  the  desk  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
When  a  child  watching  a  TV  lecture  signals  that  he 
has  a  question,  the  classroom  teacher  pushes  a  button 
and  a  light  flashes  in  the  studio.  In  turn,  the  tele¬ 
teacher  pushes  a  button  and  the  classroom  is  given  a 
go-ahead  signal.  The  child  asks  his  question  in  normal, 
conversational  tones  and  is  heard  not  only  in  the  studio 
but  in  all  the  TV  classrooms. 

Not  only  does  the  system  permit  the  student  to  ask 
a  (}uestion  of  the  tele-teacher  but  the  teacher  can  also 
(juiz  any  one  student  or  any  one  classroom.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  other  advantages,  too.  During  a  music  class, 
the  tele-teacher  can  push  buttons  and  tuni  the  voices 
of  eight  classrooms  into  a  choir.  Francis  Almstead,  ed¬ 
ucational  communications  director  for  the  New  York 
State  Educational  Dept,  and  Raymond  W.  Graf,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Regents  Closed-Circuit  Television  Project  at 
Cortland,  describe  the  talkback  system  in  the  April 
Audiovisual.  They  believe  it  will  prove  itself  even  to 
E-TV’s  most  severe  critics. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  by  Edwin  Emery,  Phillip 
H.  Ault  and  Warren  K.  Agee.  Dodd,  Mead  h-  Co.,  432  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  435pp.  $5. 


•  The  Hiath  Program 


Whither  modern  mathematics?  Speaking  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Mathematics  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  last  month,  two 
educators  expressed  completely  different  views  on 
how  math  should  be  taught  in  U.  S.  classrooms. 

Dr.  Guy  T.  Buswell,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Research  Association,  told  the  3,000 
teachers  that  laymen  no  longer  need  to  be  able  to 
compute  rapidly  —  adding  machines,  cash  registers 
and  computers  do  it  for  them.  A  math  class  today,  said 
Dr.  Buswell,  should  be  a  place  where  a  child  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  his  imagination.  Dr.  Buswell  proposed 
“mind  stretchers,”  questions  without  exacts  answers: 
How  far  is  it  to  the  edge  of  space?  What  is  the  largest 
possible  number? 

Unlike  Dr.  Buswell,  Foster  E.  Grossnickle  of  Jersey 
City  State  College  believes  math  should  help  the  lay¬ 
man  figure  his  income  tax  down  to  the  last  decimal. 
The  so-called  new  approach  to  math  instruction  bene¬ 
fits  only  the  more  able  students,  said  Mr.  Grossnickle, 
while  the  slower  learner  profits  little  from  studying  the 
fundamental  principles  and  structure  of  mathematics. 
Traditional  arithmetic,  said  he,  is  still  “the  mathematics 
of  the  layman.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

From  2^ro  to  Infinity  by  Constance  Reid.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  161pp.  $3.95.  (This  second 
revised  edition  of  a  long-popular  book  on  the  familiar  digits 
from  one  through  nine  and  each  digit’s  history  and  place  in 
mathematics  includes  a  brand-new  chapter  on  infinite  sets, 
an  age-old  problem  that  only  modem  man  and  electronic 
computers  could  resolve.) 
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GOALS  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE 


U.  S.  Education  Report  Declares  Nation 
Must  Malce  Major  Break-through  to  Survive 

The  United  States  must  double  its  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  for  teachers’  salaries  and  school  construction  in 
the  next  decade  “if  our  future  adults  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  they  will  live,” 
says  a  report  on  National  Educational  Goals  published 
last  month  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  report  was  made  public  at  a  conference  called 
by  HEW  Secretary  Flemming  and  attended  by  100 
representatives  of  some  60  national  groups  interested 
in  public  education. 

Major  Coals 

The  report  proposes  two  major  national  goals: 

1.  To  have  a  professionally  qualified  and  competent 
teacher  in  each  classroom  in  America’s  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  To  complete  a  construction  program  which  will 
supply  satisfactory  school  housing  for  every  public 
school  child. 

The  98-page  report  is  divided  into  two  major  sec¬ 
tions:  one  section  dealing  with  teacher  salaries  and 
education  and  the  other  section  dealing  with  school 
construction. 

Teacher  Salaries 

Teacher  salaries,  the  report  states,  must  be  increased 
by  505?  by  1963-64.  To  preserve  this  increase  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power  during  the  second  five  years, 
salaries  must  continue  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of 
37  a  year. 

This  could  raise  teacher  salaries  on  the  national 
av'erage  from  $4,730  in  1958-59  to  $7,439  by  1963-64, 
overcome  a  shortage  of  75,000  to  100,000  teachers  and 
provide  staff  for  increased  enrollments.  Since  these 
figures  represent  a  national  average,  the  report  adds 
that  “in  many  communities  the  salary  levels  need  to 
be  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  by  196;3-64.” 

The  report  points  out  that  the  need  for  teachers  in 
public  schools  is  expected  to  increase  by  an  average 
of  55,000  a  year  from  1.3  million  at  present  to  1.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  1963-64  to  1.8  million  by  1968-69. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  teacher  salary  raise 
is  the  most  drastic  proposal  in  terms  of  financial  cost. 
But  the  report  maintains  that  there  should  be  “a  major 
break-through  in  the  establishment  of  teaching  on  the 
professional  footing  on  which  it  belongs,  relative  to 
other  occupations  requiring  comparable  ability  and 
preparation.” 

Teacher  Education 

The  report  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $1  billion 
over  the  ten-year  period  for  improved  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment,  education  and  in-service  training. 

Pointing  out  that  while  the  financial  challenge  in 
teacher  education  is  not  of  the  magnitude  of  the  salary 


goal,  the  report  emphasizes  that  the  raising  of  salaries 
will  not  by  itself  insure  quality. 

“The  quality  of  our  entire  educational  program 
turns  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher,”  the  report  main¬ 
tains.  “The  factors  determining  how  teachers  are  re¬ 
cruited  into  the  profession,  how  they  are  prepared  for 
their  careers,  and  how  they  develop  their  abilities  once 
they  enter  upon  teaching,  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  American  education. 

“The  presence  of  relatively  unqualified  teachers  in 
thousands  of  classrooms  means  that  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  receive  an  education  that  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Unless  realistic  and 
comprehensive  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion,  a  large  part  of  a  generation  of  American  children 
may  be  irreparably  handicapped.” 

School  Construction 

The  report  calls  for  an  average  expenditure  of  $2.6 
billion  a  year  over  the  ten-year  period  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  This  woidd  wipe  out  the  existing  shortage 
of  132,400  classrooms,  eliminate  obsolete  classrooms 
and  double  sessions  and  provide  for  enrollment  in¬ 
creases. 

The  report  maintains  that  “the  school  plant  serves 
not  only  as  a  protective  shelter,  but  as  an  educational 
tool  .  .  .  Today,  construction  lags  far  behind  require¬ 
ments  ....  this  backlog  in  construction  means  that 
millions  of  children  continue  to  study  in  overcrowded 
classrooms,  in  double  sessions  and  under  other  similar¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory  conditions.” 

In  all,  the  report  calls  for  the  completion  of  an 
estimated  607,800  classrooms  by  1969  at  a  cost  of  $25 
billion  of  1959  purchasing  power. 

Proposals  Not  Unrealistic 

The  report  states  that  there  must  be  a  “major  break¬ 
through  in  the  upgrading  of  American  education  .  .  . 
The  quality  of  education  which  is  deemed  satisfactory 
for  the  present  generation  of  adults  will  be  considered 
far  from  adequate  for  the  future  generation. 

“The  cost  of  adopting  these  steps  would  be  very 
great  if  viewed  in  the  existing  frame  of  reference  of 
many  citizens,  perhaps  the  majority.  It  is  bluntly  sub¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  to  call  such  drastic  measures 
unrealistic  on  political  and  economic  grounds  is  itself 
an  act  of  unrealism;  with  our  survival  at  stake,  as 
amply  attested  by  our  foremost  statesmen  .  .  .  the 
issue  of  what  is  realistic  must  be  determined  with 
reference  to  our  survival.” 

It  was  announced  that  a  second  goals  conference  to 
determine  how  these  costs  should  be  divided  among 
the  local,  state  and  Federal  governments  will  be  held 
later  this  year. 

The  HEW  report  was  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  national  educational 
leaders.  Its  title  is.  National  Goals  in  the  Staffing;,  and 
Construction  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 
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•  School  Plant 


Intelligent,  tru»»ti»  orthy,  ambitious,  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  capable.  That’s  not  an  abbreviated  version 
of  the  Boy  Scout  oath.  Lindly  C.  Baxter,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Hillsdale,  N.  J.,  says  those  are  the 
attributes  of  a  good  custodian. 

To  Superintendent  Baxter,  a  custodian  in  one  of 
today’s  modern  school  plants  must  be  more  than  a 
broom-pusher  and  a  trash-hauler.  He  must  be  part 
carpenter,  part  electrician,  part  plumber,  part  land¬ 
scape  artist,  part  engineer,  part  chemist  and  part  physi¬ 
cist.  He  must  be  able  to  make  sound  and  rapid  judg¬ 
ments.  He  must  be  healthy,  cheerful,  cooperative  and 
optimistic. 

Writing  in  the  April  NJEA  Review,  Mr.  Baxter  cites 
e.xamples  of  how  custodians  can  save  schools  money  — 
a  custodian  who  figured  out  a  way  to  convert  old 
classroom  furniture  into  art  room  furniture  saved  his 
school  $1,200.  “This  position,”  says  he,  “calls  for  young 
men  who  will  make  it  a  career.  It  already  carries  with 
it  security  and  retirement,  but  it  needs  to  pay  better 
salaries.  Most  starting  salaries  are  not  high  enough  for 
a  young  man  to  start  raising  a  family  and  buy  a  home 
.  .  .  We  must  give  the  position  recognition.” 


•  The  ArtH 


Schools  can  bring  art  to  a  commnnity.  Until 
recently,  the  people  of  Colorado’s  Arkansas  Valley  — 
for  the  most  part  railroad  workers,  ranchers  and  farm¬ 
ers  —  wouldn’t  have  given  a  Rembrandt  a  second 
glance.  Today,  art  is  an  important  part  of  life  through¬ 


out  the  Valley,  reflected  in  art  exhibits,  shop  window 
displays,  landscaping  and  architecture.  Here’s  how 
the  transformation  came  about: 

Five  years  ago,  Otero  Junior  College  in  La  Junta 
opened  a  fine  arts  department.  The  students  stayed 
away  in  droves.  The  department  was  stumped.  Notic¬ 
ing  the  way  local  residents  flocked  to  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  games,  someone  suggested  that  perhaps  the  way 
to  stimulate  interest  in  art  in  La  Junta  would  be  to 
start  an  annual  high  school  art  contest.  The  first  School 
Arts  Festival  had  a  feeble  156  entries  from  three  area 
towns;  but  it  started  the  ball  rolling.  Within  the  next 
several  years,  two  high  schools  had  added  art  depart¬ 
ments,  teachers  and  adults  were  jamming  adult  art 
courses,  topflight  Southwestern  artists  were  exhibiting 
and  speaking  throughout  the  Valley,  and  daubers  dot¬ 
ted  the  landscape.  Today,  given  a  choice  between  foot¬ 
ball  and  fine  arts,  many  Valley-ites  will  take  the  paint¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  punting. 

Marjorie  Bevlin,  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Otero  Junior  College,  says  in  the  April  Junior 
College  Journal  that  art  has  gradually  permeated  the 
community  “with  a  new  flavor  that  marks  it  as  a  place 
where  people  not  only  make  a  comfortable  living  but 
feel  the  necessity  for  depth  and  color  and  graciousness 
as  well.” 

RoekK  wore  hurled  at  rock  *ii  roll  last  month 
by  William  D.  Revelli,  director  of  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  bands.  Calling  rock  ’n  roll  the  music  of  illiterates 
and  morons.  Dr.  Revelli  warned  that  “the  worst  part 
of  current  trends  in  music  today  is  the  effect  it  has  on 
youth.  'The  kind  of  music  a  person  hears  is  the  kind 
he  learns  to  appreciate.”  He  praised  the  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  U.  S.  public  schools  but  asked,  “What 
is  happening  when  these  youths  leave  school:  Where 


KIDS  IN  DEBT 

It  may  not  be  long  before  many  American  school 
children  find  themselves  in  debt  —  not  to  the  soda 
shop  for  a  nickel  coke  but  to  big  retail  stores  for 
clothes,  radios,  records  and  other  consumer  goods 
teen-agers  yen  for  but  can’t  always  buy. 

For  years,  U.  S.  business  shied  away  from  extending 
credit  to  minors.  Could  parents  be  made  to  pay  if  the 
children  don’t  meet  the  obligations?  Would  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  teen-ager  be  held  binding  in  a  court?  What 
would  the  public’s  reaction  be  to  attempts  to  make 
debtors  out  of  children?  These  are  some  of  the  worries 
that  gave  businessmen  cold  feet  about  letting  young¬ 
sters  hold  charge  accounts  in  their  own  names. 

But,  as  Life  pointed  out  recently,  the  U.  S.  teen-ager 
represents  a  $10-billion-a-year  consumer  market.  Ap¬ 
parently,  this  was  too  much  to  be  ignored,  for  at  least 
one  major  U.  S.  retail  firm  —  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  — 
has  opened  revolving  charge  accounts  for  teen-agers. 
Sears  says  the  new  venture  is  an  experiment  and  is 
being  tried  only  in  18  communities  where  Sears  has 


stores.  But  the  rest  of  the  nation’s  big  retail  chains  are 
watching  with  interest.  If  Sears  says  giving  credit  to 
teen-agers  is  good  business,  many  more  chains  are  sure 
to  leap  in  and  the  way  will  be  open  for  kids  to  mort¬ 
gage  themselves  to  the  hilt. 

Kiddy  credit  is  really  not  new.  According  to  the 
May  Consumer  Reports  (which  calls  teen-age  charge 
accounts  “decidedly  unwholesome”),  credit  jewelers 
have  been  offering  debt  inducements  to  juveniles  for 
some  time.  One  such  firm  allowed  12-year-olds  to 
sign  installment  contracts  for  $12.95  “Going  Steady” 
rings  —  “Nothing  down,”  said  the  firm’s  ad,  “payments 
at  50^‘  a  week,”  and  the  clincher— “no  parents’  signature 
needed  .  .  .”  The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  urging  department  stores  for  several 
years  to  open  Junior  Charge  Accounts. 

Most  teen-age  credit  accounts,  says  Consumer 
Reports,  are  limited  to  around  $^,  although  Sears 
has  a  ceiling  of  $50.  The  minimum  interest  charges  are 
1/2%  a  month  —  18%  a  year.  However,  some  states  have 
legal  minimum  charges  that  apply  when  the  estab- 
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are  the  adult  bands  and  orchestras?  What  is  happening 
to  the  sense  of  values  of  a  nation  which  has  no  place 
in  its  adult  life  for  music?” 

Dr.  Revelli  said  the  U.  S.  lags  in  the  cultural  race 
of  winning  men’s  minds  and  loyalties  when  it  comes 
to  music,  and  added,  “Russia  has  the  greatest  music 
education  program  on  earth.” 


•  The  Learner 


Don^t  laugh  at  the  child.  The  child 

who  continually  disrupts  the  class  with  foolish  antics 
may  be  more  than  a  pesky  clown.  He  may  be  seriously 
disturbed,  writes  Ellenor-Knowles  Stafford  in  the 
March  Maryland  Teacher.  Miss  Stafford,  a  Baltimore 
County  reading  clinician,  says  the  “silly”  child’s  giddy 
behavior  may  be  the  outcome  of  severe  parental  and 
social  pressures  and  such  behavior  may  be  an  outward 
signal  of  a  need  for  medical  attention. 

Miss  Stafford  says  classroom  teachers  can  help  the 
“silly”  child  to  adjust  if  they  have  the  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  symptoms  of  personal  conflict.  She  proposes 
that  child  psychiatry  be  added  to  every  educational 
curriculum.  ‘The  psychiatrically  oriented  teacher,” 
writes  Miss  Stafford,  “will  be  the  teacher  of  tomorrow, 
for  she  will  have  learned  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
emotional  damage  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  classroom 
atmosphere.  She  will  teach  the  individual  child  and 
recognize  the  symptoms  he  signals.  Among  other 
things,  she  will  have  learned  that  there  is  no  ‘silly’ 
child.” 


lished  rate  of  1)2%  a  month  yields  less  than  a  given 
amount.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  minimum 
charge  is  70^*  a  month.  An  account  of  $25  might  cost 
$8.40  a  year  in  carrying  charges  —  33.6^  in  true-annual- 
interest.  In  Montana,  where  the  legal  minimum  is  $20 
a  year,  youngsters  could  be  soaked  a  whopping  80?. 

Retailers,  eager  to  be  loved  by  the  public,  suggest 
that  a  youngster  burdened  with  debts  is  learning  a 
nice  lesson  in  money  management  and  is  getting  ex¬ 
perience  in  keeping  a  budget  and  understanding  the 
value  of  a  good  credit  standing. 

Consumer  Reports  suggests  that  the  “evil”  of  teen¬ 
age  credit  may  paradoxically  produce  some  good: 
“Adults  who  might  tolerate  their  exploitation  without 
much  questioning  may  take  the  matter  more  seriously 
when  they  find  their  children  induced  to  make  waste¬ 
ful  expenditures.  In  their  attempts  to  explain  why  they 
oppose  credit  accounts  for  the  youngsters,  they  may 
gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  whole  structure  of  credit 
costs  and  credit-selling  misrepresentations.  And  parents 
would  do  well  to  know  the  score.” 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Industrial  arts  are  for  bright  students, 

too.  Arthur  Hansen,  a  trade  and  industrial  consultant 
for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
believes  the  brightest  students  in  our  schools  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  industrial  arts  courses  because  they  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  high-level  creativity,  problem-solving 
and  a  study  of  the  technology  of  an  industrial  culture. 
Industrial  arts  are  also  valuable  for  students  heading 
toward  careers  in  engineering,  designing,  dentistry, 
technical  analysis  and  other  complex  fields.  “There  is 
a  need  for  all  teachers  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  to 
consider  ways  of  making  industrial  arts  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  bright  pupil,”  writes  Mr.  Hansen  in  the 
1960  Convention  issue  of  the  Michigan  Industrial 
Education  Society’s  News  Letter. 

Textile  schools  are  out  of  fashiou.  Unstable 
conditions  in  the  textile  industry  over  the  past  decade 
are  responsible  for  a  sharp  drop  in  enrollments  in  the 
nation’s  10  textile  colleges.  Fighting  to  stay  in  business, 
the  schools  are  now  broadening  their  curricula  to  in¬ 
clude  subjects  unrelated  to  textiles  —  electronics,  en¬ 
gineering,  business  administration,  chemistry,  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  so  forth.  In  many  of  the  schools  it  may 
soon  be  possible  for  a  student  to  go  through  four  years 
without  ever  taking  a  textile  course. 


•  Higher  Education 


Good  grades  will  soou  save  mouey  for  out- 
of-state  students  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  The 
University,  free  to  residents  of  the  state,  has  adopted 
a  scholarship  program  in  which  nonresidents  will  be 
refunded  tuition  fees  for  achieving  top  grades.  Out-of- 
staters  currently  pay  $250  a  year.  If  they  can  attain 
a  3.33  grade  average  out  of  a  possible  4.0  while  carry¬ 
ing  14  credits  they  will  get  their  money  back.  Thus,  a 
nonresident  student  who  maintains  a  3.33  average  for 
four  years  will  have  earned  the  equivalent  of  a  $1,000 
scholarship.  It’s  doubtfid  if  Idaho  will  lose  much 
money  in  tuition  fees.  The  3.33  grade  average  is  a 
tough  one  to  make,  since  it’s  the  same  average  that 
must  be  maintained  at  Idaho  for  a  student  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


•  Private  Sehoois 


Students  seeking  admission  to  private  schools 
will  be  aided  by  two  newly  established  placement  cen¬ 
ters.  The  centers  will  attempt  to  place  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  who  can’t  find  openings  at  the  private  schools 
of  their  choice.  Patterned  after  college-placement 
bureaus,  the  centers  are  at  Suffield  Academy,  Suffield, 
Conn,  and  Fountain  Valley  School,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 
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•  Panorama 


THE  CUTS  THAT  NEVER  ADDED  UP 
A  Congressman  looks  at  educational 
budgets  and  doesn^t  like  what  he  sees 

John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  veteran  member 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  Each  year,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  he  carefully  scrutinizes  the  budget  requests 
for  the  tl.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Last  February,  Lawrence  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  other  members  of  his  staff, 
appeared  before  Fogarty’s  committee.  In  testimony 
just  released,  Fogarty  was  highly  critical  of  the  Office 
budget  —  but  for  a  reason  almost  unheard  of  in  Wash¬ 
ington  —  they  weren’t  asking  for  enough  money,  in 
Mr.  Fogarty’s  opinion. 

It  Just  Doesn’t  Add  Up 

For  example,  in  discussing  the  proposed  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  districts  in  federally  impacted  areas, 
Mr.  Fogarty  said,  “Mr.  Commissioner,  it  looks  to  me 
that  these  heavy  cuts  in  appropriations  for  payment 
to  school  districts  and  assistance  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  would  definitely  set  back  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  country. 

“It  just  does  not  seem  to  me  that  if  these  cuts  are 
allowed  to  stay,  this  budget  will  ‘advance  education 
at  all  levels.’  It  just  doesn’t  add  up.  I  cannot  see  how 
a  large  cutback  like  this  is  going  to  advance  education 
at  any  level.” 

Mr.  Fogarty  Is  Amazed 

Mr.  Fogarty  wasn’t  too  happy  about  the  request  for 
training  counseling  personnel  either. 

“I  am  just  amazed  that  you  asked  for  $1,770,000, 
were  cut  back  to  $1,020,000  and  you  take  it  so  calmly,” 
he  told  Commissioner  Derthick. 

.Mr.  Fogarty  was  amazed  again  when  he  took  a  look 
at  the  appropriation  for  vocational  education. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  you  have  made  a  cut  of  $2 
million  ...  I  am  just  amazed  at  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  cutting  down  some  of  these  programs 
that  are  so  popular.  It  looks  to  me  .  .  .  that  this  budget 
is  trying  to  please  the  economizers.” 

And  then  there  were  Mr.  Fogarty’s  comments  on 
the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  “I  think  you  could  do  a  better  job  if 
you  had  a  few  more  dollars,”  he  suggested. 

The  Subcommittee  Steps  In 

The  real  “villain”  in  this  small  drama  wasn’t  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
carrying  out  President  Eisenhower’s  orders  to  econo¬ 
mize  and  come  up  with  a  balanced  budget  for  1961. 

The  total  1960  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  $449  million.  For  1961,  the  Office  was  ask¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  of  $398  million.  Mr.  Fogarty  and 
his  subcommittee  disagreed.  They  added  $81  million 
to  give  the  office  a  total  appropriation  of  $479  million. 

'The  next  move  is  up  to  Congress. 


New  Classroom 
^Material 


Russian  Language  Headings  .  .  .  present  the 
language  naturally  on  two  33%  rpm.  records. 
Readings  from  Basic  Russian  by  Dr.  Mischa  H. 
Fayer  is  an  aural  aid  for  use  with  the  Pitman 
Publishing  Co.  grammar.  High  school.  Monitor 
Language  Series  :#MR104/105,  from  Monitor 
Records,  413  West  50th  St.,  N.Y.C.  19.  Two 
records  and  text  pamphlet,  $9.96. 

Four  Paperbacks  .  .  .  good  clear  reading  copies. 
All  Signet  Classics:  Dicken’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels  (illus. );  James’  The 
Ambassadors;  and  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre. 
Complete,  unabridged.  Excellent  for  Englisli  classes 
or  student’s  personal  Ubraries.  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  50^  each. 

Powered  Flight  ...  is  described  in  Airplanes, 
Jets  and  Rockets,  a  series  of  6  color  filmstrips. 
Explains  principles,  design  and  operation  of  planes, 
helicopters,  jets  and  rockets,  with  detail  and  cut¬ 
away  views.  Eligible  for  purchase  under  NDEA 
Title  11.  Grades  6-10.  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  Strips  are  various 
lengths.  Series  price  $31.50;  $5.75  each. 

Many  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a  free  cata¬ 
log,  Books  6  Teaching  Aids,  1960-61.  Covers  in¬ 
expensive  books,  games,  charts,  calendars,  cutouts 
for  elementary  subjects,  with  prices.  From  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishing  Corp.,  Darien,  Conn.  31pp. 

Geographical  Discoveries  .  .  .  and  explorers  are 
described  in  Dictionary  of  Discoveries  by  1.  A. 
Langnas.  Includes  instrument  makers  and  entre¬ 
preneurs  who  made  the  discoveries  possible.  Covers 
all  continents,  15th  century  on.  Excellent  library 
or  social  studies  reference  book,  junior  high  and 
high  school.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St., 
N.Y.C.  16.  201pp.  $5.00. 

Delightful  Storybooks  ...  for  primary  grades; 
The  Timid  Dragcm  by  Lee  Wyndham  ( Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  16, 
$2.75);  The  Very  Special  Badgers  by  Claus 
Stamm,  a  Japanese  fairy  tale  (Viking  Press,  625 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22,  $2.2.5);  and  The  Snow¬ 
flake  and  the  Starfish  by  Robert  Nathan  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22.  $2.95). 
Splendid  illustrations,  especially  those  by  Leonard 
Weisgard  in  Snowflake. 

Enrichment  Resource  Unit  ...  for  gifted  pupils 
is  The  Arithmetic  of  Flying.  Covers  altitude,  air 
and  ground  speeds,  charts,  longitude  and  latitude, 
etc.;  provides  practice  in  arithmetic  skills  and  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  an  airline 
pilot.  For  7th  and  8th  grades.  From  National 
Aviation  Education  Council,  1025  Conn.  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  42pp.  Paper.  50('. 
(Tested  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Public  School 
System. ) 

Fairy  Tales  Are  Still  Fun  .  .  .  particularly  for 
small  children.  This  collection  of  Favorite  Fairy 
Tales  Told  in  France,  retold  by  Virginia  Haviland, 
is  printed  for  youthful  readers,  7-11,  to  read 
themselves.  Includes  “Puss  in  Boots,”  “Sleeping 
Beauty,”  “Drakestail.”  Wonderful  illus.  in  color, 
black  and  white  by  Roger  Duvoisin.  From:  Little, 
Brown,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6.  90pp.  $2.75. 
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